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ABSTRACT 

Educators are recognizing that the preparation of 
young people for the future is beyond the capacity of education 
alone. This paper provides a theoretical background on the need for 
partnerships, describing the forces that have contributed to the 
development of partnerships. It also offers information on the nature 
and levels of partnerships, giving ex amp les of each type. Educat i onal 
partnerships form a continuum with differing levels of par t i ci pat i on 
and require certain attributes to be effective: (1) a common vision, 

overarching goals, and shared norms; (2) trust; (3) complementary 
resources; (4) compensatory resources; and (5) extraordinary results. 
The most sophi s t i ca t ed and fully developed partnership is the 
comp rehensive collaborative model, which addresses the comprehensive 
needs of children from preschool through high school. Terry Clark's 
comprehensive collaborative model (1992) is highlighted. The model’s 
concept, purpose, and impl ementat ion/devel opment issues are briefly 
discussed. Three figures are included. (Contains 12 annotated 
references.) (LMI) 
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Developing Effective Educational Partnerships: 
The Why, What, and How 
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Interdependence, collaboration, consensus, team building, and shared decision-making are some of the concepts 
that are being explored and promoted everywhere from the White House to the schoolhouse. These concepts 
indicate a shift from isolation and individualism to developing partnerships. As educators begin to redefine 
schooling to fit the Information Age, we now understand that we cannot do it alone. This paper will provide a 
theoretical background on the need for partnerships; information on the nature and levels of partnerships with 
examples; a comprehensive collaborative partnership model; and a resource list. 



Theoretical Background 

All of US are being faced with new and different challenges. 
We are constantly being bombarded with issues related to our 
environment, shifting socioeconomic conditions, changing inter- 
national political structures, technology, the need to develop a 
sense of community and to promote a deeper regard for human- 
ity — and the list continues. These interdependent issues present a 
new challenge to educators. We need to redefine schooling for the 
twenty-first century. As new definitionsof schooling emerge, a set 
of greater expectations will follow. (Cole & Schlechty, 1992) 

Educators are being asked to do something we have never 
done before. For example, a current educational belief is that all 
students can learn. Therefore, we should be educating all students. 
That belief can be seen in action in programs dealing with sex 
equity, and children who are at-risk, minority, and/or handicapped. 

In the past, educators were not expected to educate all stu- 
dents. In 1910 only 10% of American students graduated with a 
high school diploma. In 19 10 that was not aproblem because there 
were farms and factories to employ people without a high school 
education. Today 83% of the students achieve either a high school 
diploma or a General Equivalency Diploma (Glickman, 1993). 
More education is required by the demands of a service-oriented, 
globally competitive, technological Infonnation Age. It is not that 
schools are doing badly. It is that the schools are being asked to do 
something they have never had to do before. And schools cannot 
do it alone. 



The concept of partnerships is one approach to meeting the 
new challenges. There are several force that have driven or 
contributed to the development of educational partnerships; 

1. The task at hand is enormous and complex. This point 
was made in the previous section. 

2. Schools are multi-functional corporations. In addition 
to academic instruction, schools now are expected to 
provide transportation, food service, police and security 
systems, health care, counseling services, diagnostic sys- 
tems, drug and AIDS education, and after-school care/ 
latchkey programs. Although schools once were essen-t 
iaily responsible for only academic instruction, that is no 
longer true. 

3. There has been a breakdown in traditional support 
systems. Schools are multi-functional because, for the 
first time in history, institutions that once gave our chil- 
dren support are not there or are weakened. These include 
community, church, extended family, and even the nuclear 
family. (Young & Rubicam, 1991) 

4. Schools and other “partners” have similar activities 
and/or clients. For example, drug prevention education 
in Hawaii involves drug free schools programs, the fed- 
eral government, the Department of Health, the Depart- 
ment of Education, and the court systems — all delivering 
complementary or similar services to the same clients. 
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5. Resource Severaging in dollars and expertise occurs 
when there is an effective partnership. It is clear that 
schools do not have sufficient money nor the range of 
personnel to handle all the demands being thrust upon 
them. Partnerships can provide additional resources to 
address challenges. 

6. External mandates require partnerships. Some state 
legislatures have found “partnerships” to be an attractive 
solution to education’s ills. For example, in Hawaii, 
legislation was passed to have every public school partici- 
pate in school/community-based management. In this 
process six role groups share in the decision making for 
the operation of the school. The rule groups include 
students, teachers, parents, administrators, clas.'.ified staff 
(non-certificated staff at the school), and cominumty 
members. 

At least three dimensions become evident when e.xamining 
existing educational partnerships. 1) They form a continuum with 
2) differing levels of participation and 3) require certain attributes 
to be effective. All three of these dimensions must be addressed to 
facilitate an effective partnership. 

Figure 1 presents a continuum of partnerships (Intriligator. 
1992; Clark, 1992). It illusuaies that partnerships can »ange from 
informal cooperation to highly integrated sy.stems. (t also shows 
how the reciprocity of the relationships changes as > « >u move along 
the continuum. 



Figure ^ . Continuum of Partnerships 
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Examples of partnerships at the “cooperation” end of the 
continuum include any activities where a sponsor is providing 
something to a beneficiary. Financial support for sponsorship of 
events (i.e.t speech contests, conferences) or the purchase of items 
(i.e., band unifonns, athletic equipment) is often the hallmark of 
this type of partnership. Each partner functions autonotnously and 
works cooperatively on short-term, single tasks within existing 
policies. Many “adopt a school” programs would be m this 
category. , 

An example of a “coordination and collaboration” partnership 
is an existing business-education compact where both partners 



benefit from the relationship (Kali, 1990; Nachligul & Parker, 

1 990; National Alliance of Business. 1 989) In this partnership, 
for example, the State Department of Education, the Department 
of Labor, and a coalition of businesses might support employ- 
ability skills classes in high schools. 

The most sophisticated and well-developed partnerships 
fall on the integration end ot the continuum. This type of 
partnership is interdependent, requires a new structure, provides 
partner empowennenl. is long term, and has a complex vision, 
multiple tasks, and levised policies. A health academy located 
in a high school in Hawaii is a good example ot an integrated 
partnership. The health .icademy is a p,irlnership of major 
medical and health providers in Hawaii and is affiliated with the 
University of Hawaii Medical School, the community colleges, 
and the Department of Education. The core academic subjects 
focus on the health theme Health industry protessionals are key 
to the integration of skills and knowledge and in providing 
hands-on opportunities in the field. Students have mentors 
during their junior year and reaMile v ork experiences during 
their senior year. Teachers w ork in teams; the partners support 
curriculum and staff development. The partners also sit on a 
Steering Committee that ci)ilaborati vely makes policy and pro- 
gram decisions. After graduation, students can decide to enter 
the health field, continue with health education, or go on to 
higher education in another field. This [)artnership is an instiiu- 
l!onali/.cd part of the system. (Stone. 1991) 

In addition to the range or continuum of types of partner- 
ships. *he le\cl ordepthol particijnition by the partners can vary. 
I igure 2 shows le\eK ul paiiici[uiion in partnerships (Senge, 
1990) 

f igure 2 levels of Parlkipalion in Partnerships 



. Apathy Ncuhor Ic.r nm .ic.iinsi the wsion P.iriicipanls have 
no inleresi 

2. Noncompliance. Participants do mvi see die hcricnis of the 
vision and will not do what is expected. 

(irudging compliance I iinil inning’ al tins ievcl or the next 
tuo levels would he eonsideied loiccd parincTing. Partici- 
pants di' not see the henelils tlie I'liey will do 

enough ol what is expeelcd hee.iuse they iia\C to, but also let 
it he known that they .irc not un hoard 
4 Formal compliance Partners ,Ki.ej)t ihe vision hut onL do 
what is expected and no more 

(lenuine compliance. P.irlneis ,it this level .ue Inllowers who 
go along with the vision and do u hat is expected ol them. 

They support the vision lo a device but au- not truly enrolled 
or committed 

b. F^nrollmcnt ‘Phe partners' n.imes are ‘‘placed on the roll.” 
They become partners by th^KC I’hc partners do whatever 
c.iri be done within the existing rules .iiiilor slmctures 
7 C'ommitment. The partners .ire tuli\ re>|H»nsihlc lor m.iking 
the vision happen I hey do uM.itever it lakes to make the 
vision real, including ^iMiiguig the rules I hey bring 
energy, passion, and excitement to the jiartnership 
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The third observation of existing partnerships is the attributes 
of effective partnerships. These attributes can be found over and 
over again in partnerships that are making a significant impact in 
education . 

Figure 3. Attributes of Exceptional Partnerships 



• Common vision, overarching goals, and shared norms 

• T^ust 

• Complementary resources 

• Compensatory' resources 

• Extraordinary results 



Terry Clark’s Comprehensive Collaborative 
Partnership Model 

Among the various ways to establish an cftective educational 
partnership,TerryCiark’sconcept of a “comprehensive collabora- 
tive” standsout (Clark. 1992). Clark provides a framework on how 
to develop partnerships that possess all the attributes listed in 
Figure 3. This type of partnership tails on the “integration” end of 
the continuum presented in Figure I . This model promotes long- 
term and far-reaching impact, with ail partners receiving benefits: 



• Designing methods for measuring school performance 
and student outcomes. 

• Exploring alternative structures. 

• Institutionalizing the collaboration. 

• Funding the management structure. 

Conclusion 

Facilitating educational success through the development of 
partnerships has been increasing steadily as various organizations, 
agencies, and institutions realize that more can be achieved when 
they work together. In a survey conducted by the National Center 
for Education Statistics, it was found that from 1987 through 1989, 
40% of the nation’s public schools were engaged in some kind of 
formal partnership with an external institution. In urban areas, 54% 
of the partnerships were with businesses, 17% were between 
schools and civic or service organizations, and 9% were with 
postsecondary institutions (Clark, 1992). As educators face more 
and more challenges to meet the demands of an unknown future, it 
becomes evident that the task of preparing our young people is 
beyond what we can do by ourselves. As profoundly stated in an 
old proverb; Ittakesa whole village to educate a child. The concept 
of partnership is not new, but today it encompasses the Global 
Village of the Information Age. 



Concept: Comprehensive coilaboratives are the most sophisti- References 
cated and fully developed partnerships. They are broad-based. 

involve multiple organizations, and require long-term institutional Clark, T. A. ( 1992). Collaboration to build competence: The urban 

commitment. They proceed with commonly shared visions, goals, superintendents’ perspective. The ERIC Review . 2(2), 2-6. 

and objectives developed through consensus, shared authority and Clark provides an in-depth look at how to develop partnerships that 
decision making, new roles and relationships for the various will have long-term impact on educational success. This issue of 

players, integrated deliv ery of multiple services, and cross-institu- The ERIC Review also includes a list of organizations, associa- 

tional activities. Most importantly, they address the comprehensive tions, clearinghouses, and federal agencies that can provide infor- 
needs of children, from preschool through high school. mation on partnerships. 



Purpose: To create a dynamic loice to [>rovide coordinated, 

quality programs and services to children and families in order to 
enable students to function more successfully in school and society. 

How-to’s; Issues to consider: 

9 Ensuring that participation ineludes the community's 
diverse ethnic and cultural elements. 

• Soliciting top CEO support and leadership from each 
sector of the community. 

• Involving the media in eliciting broad community sup- 
port. 

• Working out turf issues that may inhibit smooth function- 
ing. 

• Ensuring that responsibilities are clearly delineated and 
supported by all partners. 

• Sharing leadership among collaborative partners. 

• Articulating both the school’s and community’s objec- 
tives. 

r Articulating and responding to students’ needs. 

• Building trust, tlexihility, and open communications 
among partners 



Cole. R.W. & Schlechty, P C. ( 1992, Spring). Teachers as 
traiiblazers. Educational Horizons . 135-137. 

The authors share their view that teachers need to be traiiblazers as 
they are being asked to addresr* areas that were untouched by past 
educators. 

de Lone, R.H.( 1992). The business leader’s guide to partnerships 
for education reform: A strategic perspective . Philadelphia, 
PA; Public/Private Ventures. 

This guide, geared to business leaders, offers a list of how to 
establish partnerships between business and education. 

Dransutavicius, F. (Ed.) (1988). Partnerships in education re- 
source manual . Hamilton, Ontario: Industry Education Coun- 
cil. 

The Hamilton- Wentworth region in Canada provides an example 
of an exemplary program of cooperation among businesses, indus- 
tries, community organizations, and schools. 

C5lickman,C.D.(199,^). Kenewiny America's schools: A guide for 
school -based action . San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bnss. 
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Glickman raises fundamental questions about the purposes of 
public education and offers a foundation and process to renew 
America's schools. 

Intriligator, B. A. (1992, April). Establishing iaterorganizational 
structures that facilitate successful s^ool partnerships . Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, San Francisco, CA. 

An organizational framework for establishing effective partner- 
ships between school systems, social service providers, universi- 
ties, and/or the private sector is presented in this paper. 

Kali, A. P. (Ed.). (1990). Partnerships in education [Special issue]. 

Educational Perspectives . 22 ( 1 )• 

This journal from the College of Education at the University of 
Hawaii includes eight articles on different types of partnerships 
between the Hawaii Department of Education, Kamehameha 
Schools, and the University of Hawaii, 

Nachtigal, P. & Parker, S.D. ( 1 990). Clustering: Working together 
for better schools . Aurora, CO: Mid-continent Regional 
Educational Laboratory. 

This booklet offers another concept that can be included within 
partnerships. “Clustering** is a way to link different schools to 
work togeilter on common issues of concern. 



National Alliance of Business. (1989). The Compact Project: 
School-businesspartnerships for improving education. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Author. 

Profiles of, and lessons learned from, school-business partnerships 
in twelve cities. 

Senge, P.M. (1990). The fifth discipline: The art and practice of 
the learning organization . New York: Doubleday/Currency. 
Senge contends that all organizations, including businesses, should 
practice the “disciplines" or characteristics of learning organiza- 
tions. 

Stone, P. (1991, June). Renewing high schools: A guide to the 
academy model . Berkeley, CA: BW Associates. 

A guide to developing an academy following the “school within a 
school" concept. 

Young and Rubicam Foundation. (1991). The one place: A new 
role for American schools . New York: St. Martins Press. 

An advertising agency team looks at the role of schools in the 
United States and how they meet the real needs of our children, the 
society of today, and the society of the future. 
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